CHAPTER   IV
ENGLISH SECONDARY AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION
IN THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES
The spirit of Humanism which had entered the ancient grammar-
schools at the Renaissance like a breath of life had almost spent
itself at the end of the 16th century. In their curriculum and methods
of instruction the schools had settled down to a narrow, formal, and
academic outlook which was out of contact with the growing
demands of the age. The discovery and settlement of new lands
resulting in a great expansion of commerce, the new outlook which
was developing as a consequence of the growth of mathematical and
scientific knowledge, the freshly awakened spirit of philosophy, and
the rich contributions to life and thought made by perhaps the
greatest period in the history of our literature, had little impact
upon the schools, which concentrated upon the learning of Latin
grammar and the rather pedantic study of a few classical authors.
More and more, the grammar-schools occupied themselves with the
task of preparing their pupils for entrance to the universities, from
which they would emerge to become clergymen, lawyers, doctors,
or even schoolmasters, and thus help to perpetuate the system. The
moribund state of the universities was reflected in the schools,
Even before the end of Elizabeth's reign, dissatisfaction was
being expressed with the "gerund-grinding" of the grammar-schools.
As the schools and universities were increasingly felt to be out of
touch with the growing interests of the outside world, new sugges-
tions were put forward, in the shape of Academies which would
supply a type of education lacking in the grammar-schools. As
early as 1570, Sir Humphrey Gilbert proposed a "Queen Elizabeth's
Academy" which should teach "matters of action meet for present
practice, both of peace and war." Besides the classics, Gilbert
advocated the study of logic and rhetoric, moral and natural philo-
sophy, law, heraldry, dancing, music, and riding. These subjects
were to be taught in English, since the vernacular was the tongue
in use in all the operations of everyday life. Gilbert's proposals
came to nothing, but they showed the way people were thinking.
There were also several interesting attempts either to found new
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